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MALTA—THE WAY TO INTEGRATION 


HREE out of every five Maltese adults voted 

in the referendum on the proposal for integra- 
tion with Britain. Of those who voted 75 per cent. 
supported the proposal. Considering that the whole 
weight of the powerful Roman Catholic Church 
was thrown against the integration policy, these 
figures represent a very considerable success for 
Mr. Mintoff and his Government. 

The proportion of the Maltese adult population 
which supports integration is undoubtedly higher 
than the figures themselves suggest. There are 
always some people who do not go to the poll in 
any circumstances. In the last five Maltese elec- 
tions they have represented about 20 per cent. of 
the electorate, so about 75 per cent. of the normal 
voters took part in this referendum, nor can 
there be any doubt that many of the electorate are 
in favour of integration with Britain but were 
frightened from voting in view of the threat of 
Church sanctions against them. 

It is clear, therefore, that the majority of the 
Maltese people agree with the members of the 
Round-Table Conference in their suggestion that 
the future development of Maltese economic, 
social and political life requires the integration of 
Malta with Britain, with Maltese Members of the 
Westminster House of Commons, but with domes- 
tic affairs remaining under the control of the 
Maltese Parliament. Nevertheless, this deduction 
from the results of the referendum does not smooth 
the way for the adoption of the plan. The 
Nationalist Party in Malta urged its supporters to 
abstain from voting and will undoubtedly claim 
that all those who did not vote should be added 
to those who voted against the scheme. The Roman 
Catholic Church almost monopolises the religious 


life of the country. It has used both its political 
and its religious power to persuade or frighten 
many of its adherents against the scheme. 

It will be strongly suggested, probably in the 
Parliamentary debate here, that in view of the fact 
that a majority of the Maltese electorate has not 
voted in favour of the integration proposals and 
that the Church has expressed such open hostility 
to them, the scheme cannot now be implemented. 
We consider such an interpretation to be funda- 
mentally incorrect. If it were accepted it would 
immediately precipitate a constitutional and 
political crisis in the island. Mr. Mintoff would 
feel called upon to resign the premiership and, 
as the Nationalist Party cannot secure a majority 
in the House, a new general election would have 
to be held. This might well result in similar party 
representation to that at present. The result would 
be deadlock. 

Meanwhile the conflict which has now openly 
developed between the Maltese Labour Party and 
the Roman Catholic Church would inevitably 
become intensified. Much of the opposition of 
the Church to Mr. Mintoff has been based not 
upon its fear of Westminster action, but upon a 
desire to establish permanently the present 
dominant position of itself within Malta. No 
democratic government could so bind future 
generations. In this respect the Church is demand- 
ing a complete abrogation of the freedom of choice. 

What is now needed is a pause for reflection. 
Mr. Mintoff is called to statesmanship. The 
referendum has shown the powerful support on 
which he can count.even against the Church. He 
has now to show patience and tolerance in avoid- 
ing an open clash with the hierarchy. Meanwhile 
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the Church must be convinced both from Britain 
and in Malta that its demands are unreasonoble 
and authoritarian. It is a primary duty of its 
adherents to persuade their leaders that West- 
minster never dictates on religious affairs and that 
its position is quite safe from such interference. 
If this one, largely irrelevant, religious factor can 
be removed the threat to an imaginative, progres- 
sive proposal for a new colonial venture can be 


avoided. The scheme is good both for Britain 
and for Malta. It opens a new vista of colonial 
thought. It has been approved by members from 


all parties in the House of Commons. It has the 
support of the Maltese Government and obviously 
of the majority of the Maltese people. It is a 
scheme which must be pursued by negotiation and 
conciliation to ultimate acceptance. 


MALAYA’S FUTURE ROLE 


HE Chief Minister of the Federation has been 

granted all his demands for immediate self- 
government and the Colonial Secretary has over- 
come his dislike of dates for independence by 
agreeing to a target of August, 1957. Finance, 
including control of foreign exchange, the estab- 
lishment of a public service commission to deal 
with the Malayanisation of the expatriate posts, 
the withdrawal of the British advisers to the Malay 
Rulers, control of internal defence and security, 
including the armed forces of the Federation, have 
all been conceded. 

An emergency operations council is to be set up 
under the chairmanship of the Malayan Minister 
for Internal Defence and Security with the Director 
of Operations as a member. The British Govern- 
ment, during the interim period before independ- 
ence, remains in control of external defence and 
foreign relations. And so, at last, the British 
Government has recognised the futility of fighting 
Malayan communism by military force alone. 

The conference agreed that after August, 1957, 
external defence and foreign affairs would become 
the responsibility of an independent Federation 
government. The Malayan delegation has agreed 
to a defence treaty whereby the British Govern- 
ment will continue to station Commonwealth 
forces in Malaya to fulfil its treaty obligations. It 
is not clear whether such a treaty would commit 
an independent Malayan Government to member- 
ship of S.E.A.T.O., which has been denounced by 
the post-war independent countries of India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia. There can be no 
guarantee that a future government of Malaya, with 
a different political outlook, would adhere to such 
a defence treaty, remain in the Commonwealth 
and in the sterling area. 


There is nothing in the report that deals with the 
crucial problem of Chinese citizenship. Presum- 
ably this will be considered by the Constitution, 
Commission which is to be set up immediat¢ly and 
which will certainly have to work with sp¢éed. In 
the first election of July, 1955, 85 per cent. of the 
electors who voted were Malays. In 1953, it was 
estimated that 433,000 Chinese over 21 were born 
in the Federation, and this group should become 
eligible for citizenship. Some 566,200 Chinese 
were born outside the Federation and there may 
be proposals whereby naturalisation can be sim- 
plified, providing that they are prepared to 
renounce their Chinese nationality and give their 
loyalty to Malaya. The outcome of the next elec- 
tion will be greatly influenced by the decisions 
taken on this issue of citizenship. 

The Alliance Party, which controls the present 
Government, is regarded by many young 
Malayans as an association of the Malay aris- 
tocracy and Chinese capitalism. Certainly, the 
Malayan Chinese Association has no _ roots 
amongst the Chinese workers. The trade union 
movement is mainly supported by Indians and the 
Pan-Malayan Labour Party is desperately weak. 
The Alliance has been held together by its slogan 
of mederka (freedom) on which it won the election. 
It has no social and economic programme, which 
is vitally necessary in a territory where there is 
ruthless profit-making and a war against com- 
munism that has dragged on for nearly eight years. 

At the Baling conference Chin Peng, the com- 
munist leader, promised the Chief Minister of 
Malaya, ‘If you obtain control of internal defence 
and security, we shall lay down our arms.’ It is 
possible that the agreement now concluded with 
the British Government will provide a basis for 
further negotiations. If they are successful, the 
Alliance will be faced with a dynamic challenge 
from the infiltration of communists from the 
jungle into the existing political organisation and 
trade unions. 

The terms for the union of the Federation and 
Singapore have not yet been agreed. The Federa- 
tion Chief Minister has certainly not eased the 
prospect of a friendly settlement by accusing the 
citizens of Singapore of being less serious-minded 
than Malayans and the Singapore Government of 
being unable to control subversion. . Tengku 
Abdul Rahman has insisted all along that political 
unity must take the form of merger within the 
Federation—Singapore becoming the twelfth State 
—while Mr. Marshall has in mind constitutional 
equality, .a federation of Singapore and the 
Federation.’ ? 

Neither the Government of the Federation nor 
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of Singapore has yet considered the future of North 
Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei. The inclusion of 
these small territories in a South-East Asian 
Federation would appear to be the only alterna- 
tive to permanent colonial status. It is true that 
they are politically backward, but a united and 
independent Malaya and Singapore could take 
over the responsibility for the political, economic 
and social progress of these Asian peoples which 
is now shouldered by the Colonia! Office. 

During a stop at Singapore on his way home, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman made an announcement of 
much interest. He said that he had called a con- 
ference of all Commonwealth countries which were 
in a similar position to that of Malaya, such as 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, to discuss independ- 
ence; it would be held in Kuala Lumpur in May or 
June. Singapore would be invited but probably 
not Borneo, as there was no independence move- 
ment there yet. The purpose of the conference, 
which was his own idea, would be to help all the 
colonial territories in their progress towards 
independence. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


T seems that no one had bothered to tell Mr. 

Khruschey and Marshal Bulganin about the 
Colombo Plan. The former is reported to have 
described British rule in India as ‘ robbery in the 
full sense of the word.’ No‘doubt there is some 
truth in this judgment, but it gives no recognition 
to the contribution which has been made and is 
being made by the British people to Common- 
wealth development. 

The Colombo Plan is excellent in principle but 
meagre in execution. It is intended to form the 
development wing of British Commonwealth 
policy. Since it was initiated in 1951, an average 
of approximately £500,000 per year has been 
directly contributed by Britain to technical assist- 
ance in Asia. The larger contribution has been 


the release of sterling balances at the rate of over: 


£42m. a year. It is true that sterling balances are 
really debts owed to these countries arising out of 
war operations, but their repayment is made in the 
form of goods produced in Britain and exported 
without payment. 

At the meeting of the Consultative Committee in 
Singapore? in April, 1955, it was decided to extend 
the Plan for another five years. Beginning as a 
Commonwealth effort, the membership now in- 
cludes Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Thailand. The participation of 
non-Commonwealth countries -indicates not only 
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the economic usefulness of the Colombo Plan but 
also its political success amongst sensitive Asian 
nationalists, who are prepared to co-operate as 
equal partners with the West, when no political 
strings are suspected. 

The 1,000th trainee to come to Britain under the 
Colombo Plan arrived at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, and he is, appropriately, an Indian—Mr. 
Bisheshwar Prasad Singh, 50-year-old furnaceman 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s works at 
Jamshedpur, India. Of the 1,000 trainees, 300 
have come from India, and India is of course not 
only a beneficiary of the Plan; she is herself a con- 
tributor of expert advice and training facilities. 
Mr. Singh is staying for about six months to study 
developments in the production of pig-iron in blast 
furnaces and blast furnace operation, practice and 
management. He is spending most of his time at 
the steel works of Messrs. Colville’s Ltd., on the 
Clyde, but will also spend a short time visiting 
other steel plants before he returns to India to 
resume charge of the blast furnaces at Jamshedpur. 
Training given here covers a wide field. A few 
examples are coal-mining, crop protection, power 
station maintenance, naval architecture, public 
and industrial administration, medicine and health. 
railway operation and automobile engineering. 
Facilities for training are provided by Government 
Departments like the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, by nationalised industry 
including the National Coal Board, British Rail- 
ways and the Electricity Authority and by private 
industrial concerns. 

The expansion of technical training facilities 
both in the Asian countries and abroad has been 
a major contribution to the Plan. Of 7,200 train- 
ing programmes, 70 per cent. have come under the 
Colombo Plan and approximately 1,300 experts 
have been made available to the Asian members. 
This is still an inadequate contribution, and it is 
hoped that the £7m. that Britain has offered over 
the next seven years will be increased. The U.K. 
provides development funds and technical assist- 
ance to the Far Eastern colonies outside the 
Colombo Plan. ; 

Remarkable progress: has been made by irriga- 
tion: in India 4.9m. acres have been brought into 
production; in Pakistan there are projects which 
will irrigate over 4m. acres, and in Thailand 2.3m. 
acres will have been irrigated by 1957. Current 
levels of production per head are steadily increas- 
ing but are still below accepted standards of nutri- 
tion, owing to the rapidly increasing population 


of about 10m. a year. 


As the Report comments, ‘it is clear that much 
more needs to be done ’; ours is the major responsi- 
bility in the fight against Asian poverty. 
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Social Change in Trinidad 


By A. V. LOCHHEAD 


“THE 700,000 people of Trinidad form one of the 

most mixed populations in the world. A third of 
them are Indians, brought in as indentured labourers 
for the sugar estates. A third are negroes, mostly 
descendants of slaves, but a few are voluntary immi- 
grants. Amongst the remaining third are coloured 
people of every type, together with Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Syrians and whites. All these different races 
have brought with them their own customs, though 
they are now all English-speaking Trinidadians with 
complete equality of political and legal status 
struggling in their different ways to come to terms 
with the conflicts of the times. Race relations appear 
to be excellent in all the ordinary affairs of life and 
the divisions in the society appear to lie much more 
between social classes. They lie too between the 
urbanised and westernised sections of the populations 
and those who retain, in the villages, the older family 
and community customs. The population will double 
itself in the next fifty years and the people are mov- 
ing steadily from the countryside to the towns. 


Trinidad is the most southerly of the West Indian 
islands, only seven miles from the South American 
mainland. It is also the most industrialised. While 
oil is the main source of wealth, there are many small 
factories in engineering, food and clothing, and a 
large commercial trade. Agriculture too is extremely 
varied, with sugar, cocoa, copra and citrus as major 
crops; but rice, root vegetables and maize provide 
substantial secondary crops, with animal husbandry 
in addition. Economic organisation ranges from the 
technical complexity of oil refining to a primitive 
subsistence farming. In every sense Trinidad is an 
island of contrasts and of rapid social change. 
Politically, universal franchise, a quasi-ministerial 
system and elected county councils have not yet 
‘brought any widespread social awareness nor any 
tecognised party system. A new constitution will 
greatly increase the powers of the Legislative Council 
and virtual self-government within the Federation is 
the likely outcome of present discussions. How will 
the peoples of Trinidad meet the challenges that lie 
ahead of them in the political, social and economic 
fields and for which in many ways they seem ill- 
prepared? 


The assets of Trinidad, as of so many other under- 
developed countries, lie in an abundance of labour. 
But that labour must be energised and be ready to 
adapt itself to technical and social change. It is here 
that the social services, especially community 
development movements, have an important part to 
play in facilitating social change and in creating local 
democratic groups. Community development at pre- 
sent is largely a rural movement. working through 
some 160 village councils, with the help of a small 
team of education officers. Under the accepted 
leaders of the villages, often led by the schoolmaster, 


these councils promote an amazing range of activities. 
In many places they have built, with voluntary labour, 
community halls, and there, often for the first time, 
the different sections of the village come together, 
hold dances, start steel bands, organise literacy classes, 
have film shows, form co-operatives and provident 
clubs, and above all discuss the needs of the village 
and press for their satisfaction. These councils have 
been prominent in the rapid development of the co- 
operative movement in Trinidad and equally they 
have taken a lead in bringing the women into public 
life—a special problem in Indian communities. 
Handicraft co-operatives market the crafts of the 
women. Fishery co-operatives help a promising 
industry, and agricultural co-operatives market the 
produce of the small farmers. Nursery schools start 
in these community centres and health clinics are 
held there. They are, too, the centres for a wide 
range of informal education through home eco- 
nomics, health lectures, technical instruction in 
modern agriculture as well as more cultural pursuits. 
The names of many of the centres, ‘ Progressive Club,’ 
“Honesty Club,’ ‘Welfare Council,’ suggest their 
ambition, which is nothing less than to raise the whole 
standard of life of the people—economic, physical, 
cultural-and social. 


Significance of Community Development 


Discussion with these village councils is a most 
encouraging experience, because it reveals what high 
qualities of intelligence, tolerance and realism are to 
be found in the rural parts. It shows how ready 
people of different races are to help each other and 
how they can make the ideas of scientific agriculture, 
even mechanised farming, more acceptable. It is 
through these councils that ideas of self-help hous- 


ing become practicable and health campaigns realities. - 


Indeed, without these local, democratic groups it is 
certain that the application of new methods in farm- 
ing, new standards in health and housing, and new 
attitudes to the political and social problems of a 
changing society would take much longer. In study- 
ing these different mutual aid movements one is 
reminded of the industrial democracy that grew from 
the trade unions, co-operatives and adult school move- 
ments in Britain during the last century, and perhaps 
community development has a parallel significance 
for the under-developed countries to-day. 

In the towns there is less organised community 
development work amongst adults, though there is 
ample opportunity for aided self-help movements. 
There are, however, Friendly Societies, clubs and 
some 30 Trade Unions, some of which are both well 
organised and stable, notably in the oilfields. Others, 
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however, exist primarily to further individual political 
ambitions. This is regretted by many employers who 
would welcome responsible and independent trade 
unions in their industries. Amongst many employers 
there is a rapid movement away from the paternalistic 
attitudes of the past towards modern practices of 
personnel management and the development of self- 
reliant qualities of citizenship, and in this they recog- 
nise the value of trade unions. Those in direct touch 
with the people of Trinidad know that the era of 
authoritarian control is now over and that progress 
for the future lies in encouraging people to adapt 
themselves to the technical and social demands of an 
independent democracy. 


Other forms of social work are also helping to 
resolve some of the conflicts of a changing society. 
Those in the probation services, public assistance 
and medical service know the breakdown points in 
the Trinidad communities and besides helping in- 
dividuals are able to point to more general remedies. 
An Association of Government Social Workers has 
been formed to pool the experience of the different 
field workers and to organise training courses. Already 
a number of urgent questions of social reform are 
under active discussion, including housing policy, 
delinquency, employment and training of juveniles 
and health insurance. The social services are a young 
growth and have not yet secured unquestioning 
acceptance, especially the newer and more demo- 
cratic community development movements. The 
older ideas of philanthropy tend to dominate middle- 
class thinking and action, and an expectation that 
“government will provide’ colours the workers’ 
attitudes. Yet where self-help movements have been 
started, as for example in the housing schemes for 
the sugar workers, or in the village hall develop- 
ments, they arouse enthusiasm and prove that initia- 
tive and pride can take the place of apathy. 

There is need for much training of staff, for experi- 
ments in different kinds of approaches and a sharing 
of experience in the West Indies as a whole and with 
other tropical countries. The experience of the 
United Nations is of immense importance here. But 
equally important is the opportunity for a local, West 
Indian development through the organisation of con- 
ferences, training courses, the provision of expert 
advice and of encouragement from a central organi- 
sation. This stimulus has been a major function of 
the West Indies Development and Welfare Organisa- 
tion, through Miss Dora Ibberson, who till recently 
was its Social Welfare Adviser. It now seems that 
this post is to lapse and there are no proposals to 
include its equivalent in the recommendations made 
by Sir Hilary Blood for the Civil Service of the West 
Indies Federation. Economic, Labour and Agricul- 
tural Advisers are included, but apparently economic 
and scientific developments are still thought of as 
something apart from social development. 

Perhaps this confusion is natural if we think of 
social development in traditional terms of welfare 
services, but ‘community development as a movement 
designed to,promote better living for the whole com- 
munity with the active participation and on the initia- 
tive of the community’ émbraces at once the social, 
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economic and political aspects and is proving in 
Trinidad, as in many other countries,? one of the 
most hopeful instruments of social and technical 
change. 


TRINIDAD CONSTITUTION 


The proposals just published by the Colonial Office 
for the revision of the Trinidad constitution are based 
in the main on the majority recommendations of the 
Legislative Council’s own Constitutional Reform 
Committee, but are none the less limited in scope. 
They concern solely certain changes in the Legislative 
and Executive Councils as tabulated below: — 


1950 1956 
Executive Council Actual Proposed 
Chairman ... Pi ; Governor | Governor 
Members Ex-officio a 3 2 
Nominated... 1 — 
Elected by Legislative Chief 
Council ae oe 5 Minister 
7 others 
TOTAL 10 11 


Levislative Council 


Speaker Nominated | Elected by 

Members Leg. Co. 
Ex-officio ... ae oe 3 2 
Nominated hes eu S 5 
Elected : 18 24 
TOTAL 27 31 


In the new Legislature, the total would include the 
Chief Minister, and the Speaker if elected from the 
Council; if from outside the Legislative Council, total 
would be 32. 


These proposals fail to meet the recommendations 
of the constitutional Reform Committee in one impor- 
tant respect. The latter had asked that there be ten 
elected members as Ministers in the new Executive 
Council, nine with portfolios and one without. The 
Trinidad Government apparently opposed this, and in 
limiting the numbers to eight has provided for the 
appointment of a further four Elected Members of 
the Legislative Council to act as Parliamentary Secre- 
taries to be attached to the Ministries. 

Self-government cannot be reconciled with the con- 
tinued presence in the two Councils of ex-officio and 
nominated members; nor were the reserve powers of 
the Governor apparently discussed. The Constitu- 
tional Reform Committee appears to have asked for, 
and the Trinidad Government to have proposed, much 
less than is contained in Mr. Manley’s suggestions for 
the Federal Legislature. There the removal of 
officials, including the Governor-General, from the 
Federal Cabinet and the curtailment of the Governor- 
General’s reserve powers are being pressed for, with 
the full support of the Jamaica House of Representa- 
tives and the Premier of Barbados. 


2 Social Development ‘in British Colonial Territories. 
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KENYA AFRICAN F 


| B cat of the Lyttelton compromise in Kenya 
was the pledge that before the next elections for 
the European and Asian elected members of the 
Legislative Council took place, which will be this 
summer, there would be an investigation into the 
best method of choosing the African members. At 
present there are six ‘representative’ African 
members, who are not elected. 

Accordingly, in February, 1955, Mr. W. C. 
Coutts, a civil servant with long service in Kenya 
and more recently in St. Vincent, B.W.I., was 
appointed Commissioner to enquire into the 
matter. His terms of reference expressly excluded 
consideration of the number of African members 
or of the way in which their constituencies were to 
be delimited, but he frankly states, at the very 
outset of his report, that the main burden of 
African complaint was that there were too few 
African members. This point, says Mr. Coutts, 
“was made by every witness who appeared before 
me all over the Colony.’ How the members are 
to be chosen seemed to many witnesses a second- 
ary question. No one with any knowledge of Kenya 
could fail to see that six members have an im- 
possible job to keep in touch with their con- 
stituents, while it is equally clear that if only six 
constituencies are allowed, some very artificial 
grouping of electors will take place. 


Intransigent Europeans 


It had been understood that two more seats were 
to be allotted, but it now seems that intransigent 
Europeans are not prepared for this, without a 
quid pro quo to which the Africans would be un- 
willing to agree. A serious warning on the danger 
of holding on to power till the last possible moment 
has been given in London not only by Mr. E. A. 
Vasey, Finance Minister of Kenya, but also by the 
leader-writer in East Africa and Rhodesia, not 
usually regarded as a wildly radical journal. It is 
therefore much to be desired that by the time the 
elections take place, there will be at least two more 
African seats in the Legislative Council, giving 
even then only eight seats compared with fourteen 
for Europeans and eight for Asians and Arabs, in 
addition to twenty-six nominated and ex-officio 
members. 

Having been precluded from doing more than 
report the state of feeling on the inadequacy of 
present representation, Mr. Coutts proceeded to 
put forward a series of exceedingly elaborate pro- 
posals for the franchise and for the qualifications 
to be required of candidates. 


These proposals have not won the entire 
approval of the Kenya Government, which has 
accordingly published a revised version in a 
Sessional Paper (No. 39 of 1955-56). This retains 
the three Coutts principles of direct voting, a quali- 
tative franchise and a multiple vote, but it is a good 
deal more liberal in detail. It has been suggested 
that while the Coutts proposals would bring in 
about 40 per cent. of adult males, the government 
revised version would enable about 60 per cent. 
of the African men over 21 to vote. Few women 
would vote under either scheme. Each estimate 
excludes the Northern Province, which is not yet 
considered ready for elections of any kind, and 
those Kikuyu, Embu and Meru who fail to pass a 


‘loyalty test. An examination of the categories of 


those entitled to vote makes it doubtful, however, 
whether even these proportions will be realised. 


Against Modern Trends 


The first, and most satisfactory proposal, made 
by Mr. Coutts and accepted by government, is that 
there shall be a direct ballot, with no electoral 
colleges or other device which, as the African 
witnesses rightly said, can lead to manipulation and 
corruption. 


The second proposal is that electors must have 
some qualification, in addition to being of age. In 
other words, universal adult franchise, which was 
desired by the majority of Africans consulted, is 
to be denied. The reason given by the government 
is that ‘In communities such as the Kenya African 
community at its present stage of development 
there is a wide diversity of social, educational and 
cultural standards; and while African society 
ranges from the unsophisticated peasant cultivator 
at one extreme to the travelled, responsible pro- 
fessional man at the other some kind of qualitative 
system is inescapable. The same kind of range 
exists in other communities but its extent is not so 
great.’ 


Coutts went further, suggesting that universal 
suffrage, ever! among other races, is not necessarily 
desirable. Such a judgment is, of course, against 
the whole trend of modern thought, which con- 
siders that even an illiterate person, especially in 
a country where educational opportunities are 
much restricted, has sufficient sense and know- 
ledge to choose a representative. There is no doubt 
that the qualitative vote will be challenged by the 
younger African politicians and that sooner or 
later it should be abandoned. In the meantime, 
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however, there is something to be said for it in a 
community in which the existence of other races 
cannot be ignored and which needs the help of 
outside capital. 


The qualifying conditions put forward by Coutts 
were three out of eight. The government proposes 
one out of seven, in addition to adult status. The 
basic ones are education (Form II of the secondary 
course); wealth (proved income of £120 p.a. or 
property £500); seniority (grade of eider or 45 years 
—men only); service (five years in forces or police; 
seven years in local or central government service 
or seven years in employment in commerce, in- 
dustry or agriculture); membership of local or 
central government council or court; a civil or 
military decoration; with provision for. women to 
obtain a certificate of outstanding service from the 
Provincial Commissioner. 


The chief objection to these qualifications is 
that, for the immediate future, the balance is tipped 
very heavily in favour of age. It will take a long 
time before sufficient school-children become of 
age to bring it more in favour of the younger 
generation. There are other difficulties, in that the 
self-employed man is not qualified on income and 
domestic servants appear to be excluded under the 
employment clause and would qualify on income 
only if a generous estimate is allowed of the annual 
value of their quarters and rations. 


The Multiple Vote 


Nevertheless, this stage in the franchise is one 
which may be necessary in the circumstances in 
Kenya and it is one which would not be difficult to 
eliminate in due course. The third and completely 
unsatisfactory proposal for a multiple vote is one, 
on the contrary, which far from being eliminated, 
is likely to be used as the basis for increased fran- 
chise discrimination, if and when a common roll 
comes into force. By this proposal, any extra 
qualification above the first required may count 
for an additional vote, to a maximum of three. 
Apart from the administrative complexity, this 
carries very much further the undemocratic and 
conservative tendency already present in the quali- 
tative franchise. 


This concept of a multiple vote has been roundly 
condemned by The Times,’ which points out that 


1 The Times, leading articles ‘A Bad Project,’ Dec. 29, 
1955, and ‘ Kenya Franchise,’ Jan. 11, 1956. 
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no one can expect the African to accept this ‘ well- 
meaning but artificial contrivance,’ which has not 
been considered necessary for European franchise 
and which is therefore bound to be suspect. If it 
were later to be extended to European and Asian 
voting, one may be sure that it would be done in 
such a way as to exaggerate the difference in voting 
strength between individuals of different race and 
lead to still further hostility and suspicion. It 
would not, in fact, protect the European from the 
African superiority in numbers. One can see no 
useful purpose in it, and as The Times says, it 
“would be better dropped,’ before it is used for 
further mischief. 


Underlying Political Philosophy 


Candidates have even stiffer hurdles to cross. 
They must be 25 years or more, having had inter- 
mediate education and possess an income of £240 
p-a. Failing the latter, they must have an income 
of £120 p.a., and in addition one other of the last 
six electoral qualifications: long service, seniority, 
higher education, legislative experience or meri- 
torious service. They must have an adequate 
knowledge of English. They can be disqualified 
for bankruptcy or insanity or for having served six 
months or more for a criminal offence. In certain 
circumstances, the last might be a dangerous pro- 
viso, though it is the same for all races. 


Finally, there are the special provisions for the 
Kikuyu, Embu and Meru. Mr. Coutts wished to 
eliminate all who had taken a Mau Mau oath. The 
government prefers a loyalty test for all would-be 
voters, who must first ‘adduce proof of having 
given active support to the Crown during the 
Emergency.’ This test is to be applied by the local 
District Commissioner, against whom there is no 
appeal, and registration is provisional and may ve 
revoked. This seems extremely arbitrary. The 
only saving clause is that these provisions and 
special residence restrictions for these tribes shall 
be reviewed after the first election. 


As a whole, the new proposals are a big step 
forward and may be welcomed. But the dangers 
in the multiple vote are such that it should be 
fiercely resisted and the qualitative franchise 
should be considered a temporary expedient. The 
political philosophy underlying Mr. Coutts’ report, 
and partly endorsed by government, is quite un- 
acceptable in this modern age, into which the 
Africans expect to advance. it 


Co-operation and Self-Government 


By E. F. K. ATIEMO 
Secretary of the Gold Coast Co-operative Union 


JN my last article! on the problems and achieve- 

ments of the Co-operatives in the Gold Coast, I 
pointed out certain economic and political difficulties 
that the movement was trying to overcome. My 
observations have been confirmed by subsequent 
events. 

For two years we have struggled with destructive 
competition, mass liquidation of societies, including 
the Co-operative Wholesale Establishment. The Cocoa 
Marketing Board, which fixes the price per ton of 
cocoa and to whom all agencies must sell, has per- 
sistently refused to appoint co-operative representa- 
tives as members of the Board. The Co-operative 
Marketing Association has had to fight the Cocoa 
Purchasing Company, set up by the Board as a sub- 
sidiary buying agency, but in spite of all obstacles, 
the Co-operative Movement has emerged stronger 
and more certain of its purpose. 


A Fifth of Cocoa Output 


Economically, the progress has been spectacular. 
Contrary to expectations, the movement, bereft of its 
left wing through the C.W.E’s paralysis and subse- 
quent death, rose from the second place to the first 

‘in the cocoa trade with an impressive record tonnage 
of over 40,000, being one-fifth of the country’s annual 
output and valued at £54m. There is an unconfirmed 
report that this record is very likely to be maintained 
this year, if not surpassed. A few examples from the 
Ashanti co-operatives, who regionally produce and 
market the greatest percentage of the co-operatives’ 
cocoa, will illustrate our advance. In the last two 
years, the Ashanti co-operators have increased their 
percentage from 16 to 25, and membership has 
doubled. Share capital has risen from £56,000 to 
£300,000 and reserves have soared from £27,000 to 
£95,000. 


The Co-operative Marketing Association represents 
the primary and district Co-operative Unions. It has 
improved its position by buying and occupying the 
beautiful and spacious Accra port buildings of the 
English C.W.S., who have voluntarily left the Gold 
Coast, a fine gesture of co-operative universal brother- 
hood. The Central Co-operative Bank has a £56,000 
six-storey bank which will soon be opened for work 
in Accra. The Co-operative Union, though non- 
trading, has enhanced co-operative trading by its 
membership drive through its educational units and 
development work and by showing co-operative films 
in the rural areas which have proved very popular. 
The International Co-operative Alliance, which has 
accepted the Gold Coast Co-operative Union as a 
member, has made a generous gift of £1,500 this 
year for the buying of film equipment. We shall be 
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able to extend our educational activities, which in-- 
clude the publication of newspapers and pamphlets. 
in both the vernacular and English. The Extra- 
Mural Department of the University of the Gold 
Coast has organised classes and schools which have: 
been of great value to our members and are an 
integral part of our educational work. 

In spite of this excellent progress there are obstacles. 
which are difficult to diagnose and overcome. Action 
is taken which is unhelpful to co-operative progress. 
Liquidation of societies is carried out too quickly,. 
perhaps on the principle that a decent burial is better 
than an expensive resurrection. In this the C.W.E. 
was not spared. The 34 orphan consumer societies. 
are going at ‘the same rate. 

The worst blow to the Co-operative Marketing 
Association was the setting up of the Cocoa Purchas- 
ing Company by the Cocoa Marketing Board. Co- 
operators could see no justification for a Board, 
whose purpose is to protect farmers against exploita- 
tion and brokers, establishing an un-co-operative 
Corporation. The explanation that it is an African 
company only carries weight with farmers who do: 
not understand the difference between a co-operative 
and a broker. The Board took a further disastrous 
step by giving the C.P.C. an interest free loan of 
£2m. to use as loans to farmers who sold their cocoa 
to the Company.- At the same time it refused to 
grant the Co-operative Marketing Association a 
seasonal loan at a low rate of interest. In order to 
make an advance to co-operators when they sell their 
cocoa, the Association has to pay £40,000 a year in 
interest to the commercial banks to maintain a 
revolving credit for the marketing of the cocoa of 
their members. For several years this expedient has 
been followed without the loss of a penny or a delay 
in the repayment,so that the banks have complete con- 
fidence in the integrity and efficiency of the co-opera- 
tive movement. 


The Registrar’s Role 


The Co-operative Department is under the control 
of a Minister and must accept his direction. In the 
case of the Gold Coast, the Minister responsible for 
the Department justified the setting up of the C.P.C. 
and stated publicly that it was the Government’s 
younger child and therefore deserved support and 
perhaps spoiling while it established itself. The con- 
flict between the promotion of co-operation, which is 
the function of the Registrar’s Department, and the 
policy of the Minister is evident. The co-operators 
are not asking for any favours from the government, 
but they expect fair play from a government whose 
policy is democratic socialism. 

Mr. W. P. Watkins, the Director of the ICA, 
in an article Co-operative Movements in the Colonies. 
wrote: ‘Indéed, if the aim is a co-operative move- 
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ment capable of steering its own course in the light 
-of its own principles, the time must come, and must 
perhaps be hastened, when responsibilities of promo- 
tion, supervision and control, now shouldered by the 
Registrar, will be transferred to co-operative unions. 
The movement must be progressively * de-officialised ’ 
-as the Indians say. The Registrar’s is ultimately a 
self-extinguishing job.’ 2 

In the light of this, a Department of Co-operation 
in a colonial territory that is almost self-governing 
and a Co-operative Union which has become a mem- 
ber of the I.C.A. must work towards this ideal. The 
Department will be working against its own creed if, 
instead of contracting, it enlarges its personnel and 
offices. A Co-operative Union must be independent 
-and should not be controlled by a Department which 
must carry out the wishes of a Minister who is sub- 
ject to political pressure from his Party. He is not 
able to give an independent decision, irrespective of 
Government policy which may be unfriendly to the 
growth of a strong co-operative movement. 


GOLD COAST CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
CONSUMER SOCIETIES 


Year No. Sales 
1952 34 £184,000 
1953 38 £169,096 
1954 16 £36,000 
MARKETING SOCIETIES 

Value of 
‘ear No. Produce Marketed 
1952 238 £4,500,000 
1953 297 £6,200,000 
1954 363 £6,058,500 


Other Societies totalled 78, 110, and 95, in 
1952, 1953 and 1954 respectively. 


Correspondence 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


Sir,—The better part of a century ago one of the 
earliest African missionaries disembarked at Cape 
Coast with a phaeton which was to be presented to 
the then Asantahene. For most of the way between 
‘Cape Coast and Kumasi it was carried on the heads 
of porters (this being decidedly the quickest way of 
progress), but in the wide streets of Kumasi the wheels 
were assembled and the presentation made to the 
King of the Ashanti nation. To-day, the Asantahene 
uses a Rolls-Royce, and this twentieth-century pro- 
duct of British craftsmen is often seen in Kumasi, 
-driven along roads which are still. considered reason- 
‘ably wide despite their use by probably the highest 
percentage of vehicular traffic in the whole of the 
‘Gold Coast. There may be nothing unfamiliar in the 
‘sight of the Asantahene’s Rolls-Royce but, to the 
Westerner at any rate, there is something strange 
in the flag of the National Liberation Movement 
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which flies on the car’s bonnet. It is as strange as if 
one saw Queen Elizabeth driving down the Mall in 
a car flying (if you like) the colours of the Conserva- 
tive Party! The Asantahene, despite the democracy 
of the Gold Coast, is the King of the Ashanti nation 
and he is openly a supporter (a leader is, perhaps, the 
better word) of the National Liberation Movement. 
And the N.L.M. leads the official Opposition to the 
Convention People’s Party. 

Many will contend (as in England long ago) that 
the entanglement of a monarchy and politics is an 
unnecessary hazard to a country’s progress. 

Most senior Civil Servants of the Gold Coast 
accepted ‘abolition of office’ terms and by the end 
of 1955 many had left. A trickle of departures began 
in the spring, reached its peak in early August and 
is just ending. With few exceptions all expatriate 
officers are now members of the Gold Coast Local 
Civil Service owing allegiance only to the Gold Coast 
Government of the day. What of the future? 
Superficially there has been little change, for it must 
be remembered that for several years now the Euro- 
pean officer when proceeding on leave handed over 
to his African second in command. Again, Africani- 
sation in the Gold Coast has proceeded apace and in 
sections of some Ministries there have been only one, 
perhaps two, expatriates. Unfortunately, in many 
ways the Gold Coast is progressing so rapidly that 
there is no opportunity to take stock, as it were, of 
administration. Quite the biggest problem is the 
recruitment of clerical officers whose educational 
attainment must be of school certificate standard; 
another is to find sufficient junior technicians. Again, 
all this is complicated by the wider opportunities 
offered by civilian firms which are also expanding. 
The Gold Coast relies largely on government enter- 
prise for basic services such as roads, electricity, hous- 
ing and hospitals, and it is important that administra- 
tion should not creak. The Government machine, 
many contend, has been over-worked for years, but 
recently perhaps the creaking has become more 
obvious. That the Government is aware of this is 
apparent in the Prime Minister’s recent statement 
that there may be more pay as from next February. 
But more pay will not necessarily mean more effi- 
ciency overnight. 

In West Africa, the English administrator is hope- 
lessly outnumbered by other expatriates who earn 
their living literally by the sweat of their brow. They 
are mostly technicians, people who service cold room 
installations, build short-wave radio stations, har- 
bours, railways, roads, bridges, ferries; there are 
printers, laboratory technicians, storekeepers, sales- 
men, motor-car engineers, electricians, timber people 
and the like, of many diverse trades, but all of them 
linked by possessing the ‘know how.’ Their tech- 
nical knowledge commands respect, but more than 
this they are good mixers, at work and at play. No 
colour bar exists and no racial distinction. All races 
queue at the post office and the local cold store. And 
the result—a friendliness and a loyalty to England 
and the British way of life that is often embarrassing. 


A Member. 


Takoradi, Gold Coast. 449 


Questions in Parliament 


Leeward Ishands Bill. In the debate, Mr. James 
Griffiths said that he wanted to make a point. In 
the present situation in all the Colonies, the Minister 
would know that the one outstanding problem upon 
which the success of our national policy would depend 
was the problem of the colour bar. Indeed, in his 
view it put Africa in the centre of a great human 
drama. We had a tremendous responsibility regard- 
ing Africa, where the great problem of the future 
relationship between white people and black people 
was being worked out. We knew how difficult it was 
to remove discrimination by legislation. Sometimes 
a decision could have a purpose not only to enforce 
a law but to be a gesture, and one sometimes won- 
dered whether it might be possible for us to frame a 
Bill ourselves. In this respect our example was much 
more important than our words. Mr. Griffiths em- 
phasised that any single act of racial discrimination 
committed in this country reverberated throughout 
the world. It might be only a minor incident which 
the people in this country would have to search for 
in the newspapers, but such an incident, in some town 
somewhere, was front-page news in Africa. Two 
things resulted from it. It became an alibi for the 
racialists, who said, ‘Who are you to talk to us in 
South Africa or anywhere else? Clear your own 
doorstep first.’ The second was that it created a good 
deal of suspicion about our intentions among 
coloured people all over the world. It might be that 
in this field such a declaration of the kind referred 
to would have so many things in it that we should 
not be able to perform any of them. He hoped that 
the Minister would consider whether at some time 
this matter might form the subject of a Private Mem- 
bers’ Bill. On the whole we could be proud of our 
country, and we need not be ashamed of our efforts, 
though sometimes things happened here which dis- 
turbed us very much. But by our own acts we could 
show that racial discrimination was something which 
we abhorred, and something which was an offence 
to the law as well as to the spirit and morality of any 
country in the Commonwealth, which was the greatest 
multi-racial community in the world. We had a 
marvellous opportunity to show the world that people 
of different colour, religion and creed could live in 
dignity and equality with one another. He hoped 
that we should have the opportunity of considering 
whether we could do something in this country and, 
by our example, give encouragement to others to do 
the same. (Jan. 27.) 


Disturbances in Sierra Leone. In reply to Mr. 
Creech Jones, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that since the 
second half of November disturbances had occurred 
in the Northern and South-Western Provinces of 
Sierra Leone, causing 14 deaths and considerable 
damage to property. The police had opened fire upon 
disorderly crowds on twelve occasions, but had them- 
selves suffered no serious casualties. The situation 
was now quiet, though certain areas continued to 
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be unsettled. The immediate cause of the disturb- 
ances appeared to have been the prospect of increased 
local taxation in 1956, together with dissatisfaction 
over the administration of the local tax laws. The 
Sierra Leone Government had decided that both the 
origin of the disorders and the use of force by the 
police should be investigated by a Commission of 
Inquiry. Its composition and terms of reference were 
being considered. Local taxation was meanwhile to 
be restricted to a maximum of 25s. per head. (Jan. 25.) 


Benefits Available to Immigrants. Mr. Allaun 
asked the Minister of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance what assistance was provided by his Department 
to Polish, other European, West Indian and other 
immigrants into this country respectively; what was 
the number of persons assisted; and what was the 
total cost of such assistance to the different racial 
groups respectively. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter replied 
that subject to the usual conditions, immigrants could 
receive National Insurance benefits from his Depart- 
ment and National Assistance from the National 
Assistance Board: and, when they had satisfied cer- 
tain residence conditions, they could qualify for 
Family Allowances. There were no statistics show- 
ing how many immigrants were receiving these pay- 
ments or the total cost of making these payments to 
immigrants. (Jan. 30.) 


Assurances to Malta. In reply to Mr. Grimond 
and Mr. R. Bell, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said he was sure 
that all concerned with the future of Malta were well 
aware of the constitutional fact that no British Par- 
liament or Government could bind its successors. 
At the same time, they would not fail to conclude 
from the history of the last 150 years that assurances 
such as those given by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the leaders of all political parties in the House 
on Ist February concerning paragraph 79 of the 
Report of the Malta Round Table Conference, having 
been scrupulously observed in the past, would be so 
honoured in the future. (Feb. 8.) 


Financing of Development Scheme in Cyprus. Ir 
reply to Mrs. Jeger, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that for 
the five-year period up to March, 1960, a sum of 
£937,000 had been made available to Cyprus under 
the C.D. & W. Acts. As he had already informed 
the House, Her Majesty’s Government also proposed, 
subject to the approval of Parliament, to give Cyprus 
financial assistance towards the cost of the Emer- 
gency, which would enable the colony to devote more 
of its own resources to its £38m. development pro- 
gramme. They could not yet say how long it might 
take to carry out that programme, but, as he had 
mentioned in the debate on 5th December, on present 
estimates for the next six years, some 60 per cent. of 
the cost should be borne from local revenue or met 
from local loans. In addition, the Cyprus Govern- 
ment would need to raise a certain amount of external 
loans. (Feb. 8.) 


Guide to Books 


Nyasaland, Land of the Lake 


By Professor Frank Debenham. 


HIS is the third book in the Corona series, the 

first and second being Harold Ingram’s book on 
Hong Kong and Roy Lewis’s outstanding study of 
Sierra Leone. These books are sponsored by the 
Colonial Office with the expressed intention of pro- 
viding something between official Blue Books, on the 
one hand, and the writings of occasional visitors on 
the other. While responsibility is disclaimed for 
opinions expressed, official help has been given in 
the collection of material and in the production of 
the book, which is admirably illustrated with maps, 
‘drawings and photographs. 

Professor Debenham’s method of approach is 
descriptive in an informal, friendly way, relying 
largely on his own observation of places and people. 
Himself an Australian-born Professor of Geography 
at Cambridge, whose first major exploit was to accom- 
pany Scott’s 1910 Antarctic expedition as a geologist, 
he has travelled widely in Africa and has covered 
Nyasaland pretty thoroughly on four different visits, 
the last being in 1952. In an effort to put himself 
alongside his reader, he allows himself such inele- 
gZancies as to characterise Nkata Bay as ‘all very 
bijou’ but, in general, he gives a vivid picture, bring- 
ing out the differences between the lower river, the 
Shire Highlands, the lake and the far north, with 
sketches of Zomba and of all the major settlements 
from Port Herald to Karonga. Missionaries, D.C.s, 
the principal tribal chiefs and other personalties, are 
all faithfully portrayed. 

Having paid only one brief visit to Nyasaland my- 
self, I enjoyed the descriptions both of the places I 
had been to and those I should have liked to visit. 
I was glad, too, to have sufficient historical refer- 
ences to fill in some of the gaps in my rather sketchy 
knowledge, especially of the relationship between the 
different tribes, with the Zulu origin of the Angoni, 
the Mohammedan background of the Yaos, and so on. 

Nevertheless, it is an irritating book. Professor 
Debenham’s own experience qualifies him to deal 
much more thoroughly than he does with economic 
and social planning which is necessary for this small 
but thickly populated territory. It is true that he has 
a lyrical final chapter on how Nyasaland should be 
developed on T.V.A. lines, but, for the rest, his 
comments are scattered among pages of anecdote, 
much of it revealing and apposite, but making it less 
than easy to keep a clear picture in view. There is 
a very good description of the physical -difficulties of 
dealing with the lake and with the Shire river, but 
the problems which are troubling most of us are not 
just the physical ones, intricate though those are, but 
where the capital for the scheme should come from 
and what the social consequences might be. Funds 
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might come entirely from the Federal government, 
backed possibly by the World Bank, but some of us 
feel it is essential to have some United Kingdom 
participation. Otherwise it would be very natural 
for the Federal government to take too much heed 
of those who have already raised their voices in the 
Federal Parliament, saying that if the Federation pro- 
vides the finance it should do so only on the under- 
standing that much more land will be available for 
European settlement. These statements have already 
made Africans suspicious of the whole scheme, which 
is a pity, as it is the first essential for Nyasaland, 
combining as it does hydro-electricity, land drainage 
and control of the lake level, so necessary for 
better transport. 

Perhaps in a semi-official book it is too much to 
expect Professor Debenham to probe deeply into 
these complexities, but one would have expected a 
less cursory reference to Limbe and Blantyre and 
the urban housing and social problem, and some more 
mature comment on political developments generally. 
He is clearly on the side of federation, and while no 
doubt justified in brushing aside the wilder Con- 
gress statements and deploring a certain kind of well- 
meaning but harmful intervention from outside, he 
makes no attempt at all to analyse the real objections 
to federation, even if on balance he rejects them. 

An interesting suggestion is the possible link up, 
through rail and mineral development, with Tangan- 
yika—all hypothetical at present, but a direction 
which many Nyasalanders would prefer to closer 
links with Southern Rhodesia. 

For the serious student of politics, this is a super- 
ficial book. But if one puts that aspect aside, there 
is much in it which is enjoyable and evocative, and 
if one becomes too much annoyed with the facile 
judgments, one can always turn to the excellent illus- 
trations. 

Eirene White, M.P. 


Kenya’s Opportunity 
By Lord Altrincham. (Faber and Faber, 25s.) 


In the field of colonial administration there are 
certain ideas and prejudices which die hard, but one 
is surprised to find Lord Altrincham, who was not a 
career administrator, repeating them. His distaste 
for the educated African and his nostalgia for a sort 
of tribal Eden, with the elders in benign authority 
and the young men, obedient, submissive and un- 
sophisticated, run throughout this book. Against the 
proposal for an ultimate Common Roll he argues 
(p. 159), ‘One qualification must inevitably be the 
knowledge of English, and that must always Biber 
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the great majority of tribal Africans to the advantage 
of a detribalised minority. . . Experience was already 
showing in my time that such men (educated 
Africans) were not always to be relied on.’ He was 
also over-fond of doubtful prophecy. Thus (p. 130), 
“a great majority of Kikuyu will never consent to be 
Europeanised*: and (p. 184), he agrees with those 
who believe that the social colour bar is always bound 
to persist. 

But it is not upon the writer’s casual prejudices that 
this book must be judged, so much as on the con- 
structive proposals he has attempted to outline for the 
political future of Kenya and East Africa generally. 
Lord Altrincham has advocated an interpretation of 
the Dual Mandate which would provide complete 
racial segregation by means of provincial autonomy 
in a cantonal system similar to that of Switzerland. 
In the European Highlands immigrants from Europe 
would replace African labour. The Asians would 
apparently be largely withdrawn to two specially 
created coastal provinces. And the Africans would 
be left to live in idyllic tribalism, ruled by their elders, 
and ignorant of English or the ballot box, in their 
own areas; except for the disaffected Kikuyu who 
would cultivate the sleeping-sickness bush of Tan- 
ganyika. 

The provincial governments would be financed by 
direct taxation, the wealthy ones remitting a propor- 
tion to a general Betterment Fund. The federal 
government would be made up of provincial repre- 
sentatives chosen by any method the provinces pre- 
ferred, and their numbers would be proportionate to 
the amount paid in taxation, thus ensuring European 
dominance for many years to come. The federal 
house would be financed from indirect taxation and 
presided over by a Viceroy appointed by the Crown. 

Lord Altrincham states two requirements for the 
fulfilment of this policy: common agreement in the 
House of Commons; and agreement between Euro- 
pean leaders and concurrence from Asians in Kenya. 
He clearly considers consultations with Africans to 
be unnecessary. His reiteration throughout the book 
that if the Common Roll is the objective the Euro- 
pean can only save himself by keeping the African 
down; and that whenever the settlers in Kenya have 
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shown a bold front and threatened resistance, Down- 
ing Street has always given way, will have done little 


to increase the spirit of conciliation in Kenya to-day. 
TF. Betis: 


Report on Africa 
By Oden Meeker. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


The most disappointing feature of the British 
publication of Oden Meeker’s book is the omission 
of the section on South Africa which appeared in 
the American edition. This omission is to be the 
more regretted in that Oden Meeker has found his 
way far deeper below the African surface than the 
majority of recent writers on African affairs. With- 
out the South African chapter, one of the most impor- 
tant characters is missing from the African drama. 


Nevertheless this is without doubt the most valuable: 
introduction to an understanding of Africa published 
in recent times. It is full of shrewd wisdom on the 
countries of the north, west and east of the continent 
and on the rule of Belgium, France, Portugal and 
Britain. Mr. Meeker has taken the trouble to study 
what there is of African history and, with this back- 
ground and his observant eye, is able to recognise 
the significant in each territory. He sees the develop- 
ment of Mau Mau, for instance, from circumstances. 
illustrated in the incident when Mbiu Koinange 
returned to his country after studying at American 
and British Universities to be offered a post at half 
the salary of his white predecessor. As Koinange 
said, ‘ my tuition charges were not cut in half because 
of my colour.’ 


When the author visited the Gold Coast and talked 
with Kwame Nkumrah about a union of ail West 
African countries, he noted the Prime Minister’s 
significant comment: “ Malan will bring us together.” 

During his year’s visit to Africa, Mr. Meeker 
learned not only about African political development 
but much of their mythology and traditions, their 
architecture and cultural structure. He has attempted 
to give his readers the genuine atmosphere of the 
African countries visited, and I think in the main 
he has succeeded. 


John Hatch. 
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